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Vor. LIV Gf Character-building Magazine for Boys and Girls 
Happy Thanksgiving! 


Wwe YOU get up each morning one of the very first things (J, 
hear is Mother’s cheery “Good morning!” Even if you hava J 


slept too well and you have had to hunt for one of your stockings 
you are trying to put your left foot into your right shoe, your trou  ~ 
are all forgotten when you see Mother's radiant smile and hear her wi By K 
you a good morning. The day that started out to be a day of trouble! 
changed into one of happiness, all because Mother called out a cher 
“Good morning.” 

Wee Wispom’s editors cannot say “Good morning’’ to you but The | 
do want to help make all your days happy ones. Each month for alog Tv 
time we have been giving you a “happy thought” to be used each wel Came 
during the month. These happy thoughts were given to you to help yl. po 
make all your weeks happy ones, just as Mother’s words and smile he 
make your days happy ones. Because some of you have wanted a hapy 
thought for each day, beginning this month, we are giving you seven lit They 
prayers or happy thoughts, one for each day of the week. These arecallq Ne 
Magic-Pillow Verses, and you will find them on page 22. When you fit So th 
get up each morning repeat the little verse for that day, and let ith Uj 
you make your day a happy one. i 

There was a snappy feeling in the air this morning when I went o 
for the newspaper, which reminded me that Thanksgiving Day wil 
soon be here! I love all the festivities of this late fall holiday, especi 
the preparations for the Thanksgiving dinner and the gathering of frien But | 
and family. My heart is warmed by a feeling of gratitude to our heave T 
Father for His loving provision of our needs all through the year, for Hi 
wisdom, which guides and directs us, His love, which protects us. The 

Too I am thankful for each and every one of you WEE Wish 
readers; thankful for your strength and courage, your bright smiles an 
happy laughter; thankful for our happy association through the pag For: 
of Were Wispom. On the morning of Thanksgiving Day I shalllg Fe 
thanking our Father for all His goodness to me, using the words of 


little prayer for Thursday: I thi 
“Father, I thank and praise You too ¥ 
For blessings I receive from You.” 
A happy Thanksgiving to you! be 
ome | 
Editor. 
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a cheep 


you but q The pilgrims many years ago— 
1 for alo Two hundred years or three— 
1 each wef Came to our own America 


to help. From lands across the sea. 
1 smile hel 3 
ee They could not worship where they pleased, \ 


se arecillq Nor serve God in their way; 
1en you fit So they left home and friends and land | 
| let ite} Upon that long-gone day. | 

suffered many hardships, 
be hungry, and cold; 
g of frient But they labored long and faithfully 
ur oo To help God’s plans unfold. 


ear, for 


“ ‘Wann They had a glad Thanksgiving Day: 
“smiles nq Thanked God for food and grain, 
1 the pad For strength to till the fertile soil, 
I stall For sunshine and for rain. 
ords of 01 
I think on our Thanksgiving Day, 
Whatever else we do, 

We should thank our heavenly Father 
For the pilgrims brave and true. 
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By Flora Belle Boger 


EBBY smoothed the lace-edged 

handkerchief. “May I put this 
in the birthday box too, Mother?” she 
asked. 

Tad scratched his ear and 
watched his mother pat 
down the tissue paper. “Why 
don’t you go to see Gran on 
her birthday, Mother?” he 
blurted out. 

Mrs. Allison looked up 
quickly, and her eyes were 
misty. “Why, Tad,” she said, 
“T just can’t go.” 

Debby sat down on the 
edge of a dining-room chair. 
“Why not?” she asked. She 
and Tad watched their mother closely. She 
looked away from them. She retied a pink 
ribbon on a box of cookies. 

“It's a long bus ride,” she said finally. “I 
would have to stay overnight.” 

Tad grinned, and his freckles crinkled 
around his nose. “That's all right,” he said jump- 
ing to his feet. “Dad will be here. Debby and I 
can take our lunch to school for two days.” 

Debby ran to squeeze her mother’s hand. 
“You will go, won’t you, Mother?” 

But Mother didn’t smile. “I don’t think so,” 
she said. “I don’t think I should.” 


Debby knew that it would do no good to talk 
about it any more. Mother was worrying about 
spending the money on herself, even though it 
was for something shé wanted so much to do. 
She was afraid they couldn’t afford the trip. 


Tad was mumbling under his breath as they 
walked down the steps. “I don’t see why she 
can’t go.” 

“Well,” Debby pointed out, “it’s perfectly sim- 
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ple. Mother doesn’t want to spend the money 
on herself, but she is homesick to see Gran. | 
just wish we could send her anyway!” 

“Well, why can’t we?” Tad wanted to know. 

“Why can’t we?” Debby spread out her hands. 
“Now isn’t that a ‘silly thing to say!” 

“No, it’s not a silly thing to say!”’ Tad stopped 
and planted his feet squarely on the pavement. 
His blue eyes were serious. “I have five dollars 


and 
some 
clea 
De 
help 
M 
after 
Tz 
‘after 
side 
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in my bank and you have three. 
Why don’t we find some way to 
earn the rest of the money and 
send Mother on a trip to Grand- 
mother’s?” 

“We have only three days to do 
it in!” Debby said, but she was be- 
ginning to get the idea too. “Do 
you think we could, Tad?” 

Tad marched on. ‘“We can try!” 
he said. 

But trying and doing were two 
different. things. At lunchtime 
Debby and Tad stopped at every 
grocery store and shop along the 
street and asked for odd jobs to 
do, but none of the storekeepers 
had any. 


stood looking at a pot of trailing 
ivy in the flower-shop window. 
Tad tapped on the glass. . There 
were heaps of baby chrysanthe- 
: mums inside the shop. From in- 
i side the shop someone peered out 
; i at them. 
Fa Debby was startled. “Mrs. Harris thought you 
wanted something,” she said. 

Tad turned away. “Let’s walk on,” he said. 
im | But it was too late. Mrs. Harris opened the door 
§||and smiled at them. ““Won’t you come in?” she 

| |said. “I thought you must want something.” 

“Oh, no!” Debby and Tad said together. 
#\ 1 Mrs. Harris’s small face was a little puzzled. 
BimDebby tried to explain. “You see, we've been 
A Wistopping at the shops trying to get a job run- 
ning errands, but nobody wants us, so we are 
Bumjust sort of thinking, and Tad thinks with his 

fingers, and——”’ 

Tad grinned. ‘“‘My hands aren’t too clean. Do 
. #you want me to wash off the fingermarks I made, 
Harris?” 
The little gray-haired woman looked solemn, 
and then she smiled. “That is an idea. I need 
someone here to help me wash the windows, 
clean up the shop, and make near-by deliveries.” 
Debby clapped her hands. “You mean we may 


help you!” 

Mrs. Harris nodded her head. “We can try it 
after school this afternoon,” she said. 

Tad almost ran all the way back to school 
after lunch, and Debby skipped along right be- 
side him. Everything was beginning to look fine! 


Debby was discouraged. She . 


Mother seemed to understand that there was 
some sort of secret in the air, for she did not 
question them too sharply about the errands. 
Tippy, their white kitten, followed them when 
they went to the shop that afternoon. Debby 
told her that she and Tad had important work 
to do, but Tippy kept playing right at their heels. 
There wasn’t time to take her back home, so they 
left her outside the flower shop. She mewed a 
little and then lay down in the sun in the door- 
way. 

Tad started off to deliver two long boxes of 
flowers, and Debby began to polish the big 
window. Tippy looked in at her and then curled 
up in a little white ball again. 

Mrs. Harris was exclaiming over the chrysan- 
themums. “So many!” she said. “I don’t know 
what I shall do with so many!” 

Debby laughed. ‘Have a mum sale!” she sug- 
gested. 

Mrs. Harris laughed too. “It might not be a 
bad idea at that,” she agreed. 


Tad came back into the shop. He was still 
carrying one of the long boxes. It was squeezed 
together in the middle. Tad’s face was very 
red. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. ‘“There were some boys 
playing ball, and I had the box under my arm, 
and I got excited ——” 

Mrs. Harris took the long box and lifted the 
lid. She lifted out the pink roses. “They’re all 
right, Tad. Will you please find another box to 
put them in?” 

Tad brought another box, and Mrs. Harris 
placed the roses carefully in the tissue paper 
again. 

“Tl be very careful this time,” Tad prom- 
ised. 

Debby watched him start out again. She looked 
at Mrs. Harris. Would she tell them not to come 
back? Debby began to polish the window until 
it gleamed. 

Mrs. Harris did not scold about the crushed 
box. In fact when they were ready to leave she 
let them each choose a chrysanthemum to wear. 
Tad chose a lavender flower. Debby decided on a 
bronze-colored one. They called good night to 
Mrs. Harris. Tippy almost tripped them as she 
got up to follow them home. One day’s chores 
were done, and they were a little nearer the 
realization of the surprise trip for Mother. 

Mrs. Allison had sent Gran’s birthday box to 
her, but she had given up all thought of going 
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to Gran’s herself. Debby and Tad grinned se- 
cretly at each other. Mother would never guess 
what they had planned. 

Tad stuck his lavender flower in his hat as 
he started to school the next morning. It looked 
like a headlight. Debby waited for the girls, 


of her jacket. Everyone admired it. 

Three of the teachers asked Debby where she 
had found a chrysanthemum of such a lovely 
color. She explained that Mrs. Harris had loads 
of them of every color in her shop. 

On the way home from school Tad complained 
that every woman he met on the street stopped 
to ask him about his unusual cap ornament. “Just 
as if they had never seen a purple chrysanthe- 
mum before!” he grumbled. 

“Well,” Debby said thoughtfully, “there aren’t 
many of that color in the gardens around here. 
Most of them are white and pink.” 

Tad hurried on into the house to leave his 
books. In a few minutes he and Debby were back 
at the flower shop. Tippy still tagged at their 
heels. 

Debby began dusting the shelves in the shop, 
carefully moving the tiny vases, book ends, and 
novel figurines that decorated the shelves. She 
stopped to admire the little figure of a boy and a 
dog. Still looking at it, she began to dust again. 
Something crashed at her feet! 

Tad jumped and caught himself before he 
knocked over a huge vase of big mums. Mrs. 


wearing her bronze flower proudly in the lapel — 


Harris looked up quickly. “Oh, Debby!” she sai 

Debby knelt to pick up the pieces of the tig 
blue vase she had broken. “I’m so sorry!” 
said. “I'll quit now. I might break somethiy 
else.” 

Mrs. Harris began packing red roses and fey 
into a long box. “Nonsense!” she said. “You 
pay for the vase, if you like, but it was only 
cheap one. I’m sure you'll be more carefj 
after this.” 

Debby sighed. “Oh, yes!” she said. “I sureh 
will!” 
Tad trotted off with his boxes of flowers, an |/*~ 
Debby helped Mrs. Harris, who was busy sortin]S°.' 
out the loveliest mums. People kept coming it}\’ 
and going out, drawn by the sign Mrs. Hanis 
had placed in the window about a special pric 
on mums. 

Debby and Tad were very tired as they sil] 
good night that evening. 

If things only went right they would be able] almos 
to give Mother her surprise yet! . 

Mother ‘was getting curious about their work} didn’t 
at the shop. She was beginning to ask questions] _ 
“Why must you run errands?” she said. “ls Wha 
there something special you want to earn mon 
for?” 

Debby looked at Tad and Tad looked | & ! 
Debby. They smiled. “Mum’s the word!” Deby 
said. 

Tad picked up his cap. There was a new mum 
on it tonight. He pointed to it and then put his 
finger across his lips. Debby giggled. 

Mrs. Allison looked at them in bewilderment 
“It certainly must be an important secret!” she 
said, shaking her head. 

Debby could hardly wait until they could tel 
Mother she could take her trip. The flower shop 
was crowded with people the next afternoon} 
when Debby and Tad 
arrived. They were 
laughing and repeat) 
ing Debby’s slogas, 
“Mum’s, the word!” in he 

Debby looked at the a 
last bunch of ‘chrysat- Ts 


“For you, Mrs. Allison.” 
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A Long Nap 
By Florence Taylor 
> * "November tucks the flowers in 


bed 


| be able] almost all gone.” 
Mrs. Harris sighed. “I’m not sorry. I really 
eir work! didn’t think folks would buy so many.” 

Tad grinned. “They like the colors,” he said. 
“What shall we do now, Mrs. Harris?” 

Mrs. Harris sank wearily onto a chair. “Keep 
shop,” she said. “I must go out and get a bite to 
eat. I haven’t had time for even a sandwich all 
afternoon.” 

Tad and Debby felt very important as they 
stood in the shop door. Mrs. Harris had intrusted 
the whole shop to them for a little while. That 
must mean that she liked them! 

Tad filled the tallest vases with fresh water 
so that the long-stemmed roses could get a fresh 
drink. Debby was arranging a trailing vine in 
the window. A spot of bright-red ribbon caught 
her eye. That shouldn’t be on the floor! 

She turned to pick up the bit of ribbon. It 
nd Tad| W45@t a bit of ribbon! It was yards and yards of 
lovely satin ribbon, red and yellow and green, 
tangled in a mass all over the floor! 

“Tippy!” Debby wailed. Tippy looked up play- 
, fully from the strip of green ribbon that she held 
1 at the in her claws. Debby unhooked her little claws 
from the smooth satin and carried her to the door. 

Tad had turned at Debby’s wail. He stared at 
the bright ribbons on the floor. “Oh, no!” he 
moaned. 

Debby came back into the shop. She picked 
up the ribbon spools and began to wind. She ex- 
amined the ribbon carefully for soiled spots. 

Tad and she were winding the last of the yel- 
low ribbon when Mrs. Harris returned. “Is ev- 


Beneath a coverlet of snow; 
And there unhurt by cold 


they'll sleep 
Till March calls 
“Wake up and grow!” 


themums. “My,” she said, “I do believe they are 


out, 


erything all right?” she asked briskly. 
“Tad looked at Debby. Debby looked at him.. 
Neither said anything for a minute. 

Debby was thinking that Mrs. Harris wouldn’t 
know about Tippy if they didn’t tell her. It 
would be so easy to keep still! 

Tad was watching her. Debby turned away, 
and then she turned back to face Mrs. Harris. 
“Tippy, our kitten, got into the shop. She un- 
wound the ribbon, Mrs. Harris. There is a little 
dirt on one edge of the yellow ribbon, and there 
are two or three claw marks on the red ribbon.” 

Mrs. Harris looked thoughtful. Debby held 
her breath. Tad looked out the window; his 
shoulders slumped. She picked up the spool of 
red ribbon. 

“I think we still have plenty of ribbon to 
tie our flowers with!” She was smiling. “You 
and Tad have made a few little mistakes, but 
perhaps they will keep you from making big 
ones. That’s the way we all learn, you know.” 

“You aren’t angry?” Debby cried. 

“No.” Mrs. Harris was still smiling. “I like 
helpers who are careful and honest. I know that 
you are honest, because you could have covered 
up your mistakes but didn’t. I think you are learn- 
ing to be careful.” 

Tad’s grin crinkled the freckles around his 
nose. “For a minute I thought our surprise was 
off!” he said. 

“Surprise?” Mrs. Harris asked. Debby’s words 
tumbled over one another as she told her about 
the trip Tad and she wanted to give their mother. 
“I want to be in on it too!” she said when Debby 
finished. (Please turn to page 27) 
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Prize Winner 


Story by Shawn Dennis 


P Sew BELL clasped his hands very tight on 
top of his desk and looked at Miss Morse at 
the front of the room. If only he could win the 
prize, the prize for the best story about the first 
Thanksgiving. It would be two dollars—two 
silver dollars! This would be more than enough 
to buy the herbs and flower seeds that he wanted 
for Mother's Christmas present. 

His heart was beating very fast, his chest 
felt tight, and his blue eyes looked almost black. 
There was so little hope, so very little hope, 
that he could win. 

The twenty children who had entered the 
contest were all seated in the front seats of 
their classroom. The mothers and fathers sat 
at the back of the room. At the side of the 
room, in the big armchairs, were the three 
judges, who were to decide which story was the 
best. 

What chance had he? Lila Lane had tossed 
her yellow curls and said: “I'll get the prize. 
I always do.” Lila always had. She always 
bragged about winning too. This made the other 
children wish someone else would win. 
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Picture by Nathalee Mode 


Tommy Roads too had a very sure smile o 
his face as he took his seat. He raised two fingers 


and pointed to himself. He was sure he was go} 


ing to win the two dollars. Tommy was smatt 
Jerry could almost wish that Tommy would win 
except that Tommy always won in games—be 
cause he was bigger than the other boys—and 
then he laughed at those who lost. Sometimes 
the laughing hurt the boys who lost more than 
losing. 

Maybe someone else would win. But Tommy 
and Lila would be hard to beat. 

A hush fell over the room. Miss Morse was 
holding up her hand for silence. She was smil- 
ing, and little golden lights shone in her brown 
eyes, as they always did when she was excited 
or happy. “We are ready to begin,” she said. 
“Mary Conners is the first contestant.” 

Mary’s short red curls bobbed as she went 
to the front. The place where her tooth was 
broken showed as she smiled. Then she began 
her story, and everyone forgot about her tooth, 
her story was that interesting. The audience 
clapped hard when she finished. 
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Jerry wished Mary would 
win. Mary was always nice. She 
never made fun of you because 
you limped a little or because 
you had to practice your piano 
lesson or study spelling before 
you could play after school. But 
Jerry had little time to think 
about Mary. 

One of the boys went up next, 
then another one, and another. 
Some of the stories were very 
short, some were sad, and some 
were funny. Jerry was surprised 
at the many new things he 
learned about the Pilgrims’ first 
Thanksgiving. It seemed no 
time before everyone had given 
his story, that is everyone except 
Lila, Tommy, and Jerry. They 
were in the last row. 

Lila went up like a proud 
princess. Her yellow curls were 
tied back with a silver ribbon. 
Her pretty blue dress was 
trimmed with silver bows. 
i When she began to talk every- 

€ one listened, for Lila had a 
sweet voice. Her story was ex- 
citing and true, all about the 
way the Pilgrims kept the first 
- Thanksgiving in America, giv- 
ing thanks first, then feasting. 

But that was not the first 


A 

se was 
fe Morning Prayer 
excited] By Florence Taylor 
e said. 

Dear God, as I get out of bed 
e went) I give thanks for the hours 
th was ahead, 
began] Hours to be spent in work and 
tooth, play; 
idience| Help me make this a happy 

day! 


Thanksgiving! So far no one 
had told about the first Thanks- 
giving. Jerry had been sure Lila 
would. He held his breath as 
Lila took her seat and Tommy 
swaggered up to the front. His 
gay Bing Crosby shirt caught 
everyone's attention. 

Tommy’s dark eyes -swept 
over the room. He stood, feet 
widespread, looking very sure 
of himself. 

“The Pilgrims were not the 
first people to keep Thanksgiv- 
ing,” Tommy said and waited a 
moment to watch the effect of 
his words on the audience. 
There was a rustle in the room 
as people sat up to see better 
the boy who made such a state- 
ment. Jerry's hopes fell. Tom- 
my knew. Well, let the best 
man win. There was still some 
chance. How well the story was 
told counted too. 


Tommy looked at Jerry. “The 


Indians kept Thanksgiving long — 


before the Pilgrims came. They 
called it the Feast of Harvest. 

“When the corn-gathering 
moon changed to the corn-po 
ping moon and all the food was 
put away for the cold winter 
the Indians had a feast. But be- 
fore they began the feast they 
made offerings to the Great 
Spirit. They threw handfuls of 
meal, flowers, herbs, and to- 
bacco into the fire, and as the 
smoke rose to the sky they 
thanked the great Sky Father 
for all the things he had given 
them from good mother earth. 
So, you see, the Pilgrim’s had 
the first white man’s Thanks- 
giving, but the Indians really 
had the first Thanksgiving.” 

Everyone clapped so loud 
when Tommy went to his seat 
that they did not notice Jerry 
going to the front. 

Jerry was shaking, and trying 
not to limp too badly. He 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Father, I pray that boys and 
girls, 
Wherever they may be, 
May live in peace and happi- 
ness, 
One big world family. 


turned slowly, and everyone be- 
came quiet. He met his moth- 
er’s soft grey eyes, and he was 
no longer afraid. Her eyes said, 
“Even if you don’t win, I'll 
know you did your best.” That 
was all anyone could do, wasn’t 
it? 

Jerry smiled back at her and 
began his story. “Over three 
thousand years ago on Mount 
Sinai God gave us the command 
to keep Thanksgiving. “Thou 
shalt keep the feast of ingather- 
ing,’ God said to Moses. ‘Give 
thanks and make offerings be- 
fore you feast.’ The people of 
Israel, who had come out of 
Egypt into the wilderness 
around Sinai, did as God had 
told Moses. They kept the 
Feast of Ingathering—the first 
Thanksgiving.” 

“Wherever did you hear 
that?” cried Tommy jumping 
up. “Some fairy story! You 
can’t use fairy stories!” 

“Tommy!’’ Miss Morse 
looked very cross. Her cheeks 
flushed as pink as her blouse. 
“We must not break into a 
story. Sit down.” 

“That's all right, Miss 
Morse,” Jerry answered cheer- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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To the grow-ing things the good No-vem-ber said: “Now, my dears, it’s time for you to» 
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Feathers and the 


A Five-Part Serial by Lee Waltner 


Copyright 1948 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


What the Story Told Before 


Alexandria Duncan, nicknamed Alex, and her 
grandfather Hugh Duncan lived in the old farmhouse 
with their dog Dyke. They were often sad, because 
Alexandria’s father could not be with them. Benny 
Barth called her father a jailbird. Chuck Anderson 
suggested that Mr. Duncan talk to his father, who 
was a lawyer and who had been the prosecutor when 
Alex's father David Duncan was sent to the peniten- 
tiary for the robbery of the Hanover Bank. 

Because of good behavior David Duncan was re- 


leased from the penitentiary a year early and had the 


promise of a job in Kansas City. Grandfather thought 
they should stay on the farm until they found out who 
y robbed the bank. 

Mrs. Caudle, a neighbor, did not know about the 
return of David Duncan and told Alex about another 
bank robbery, that of the Gates City Bank the night 
before. She said the Gates City Bank had been robbed 
in the same way the Hanover Bank was robbed five 
years before. 

When she was gone Alex took Dyke and went 
to the river to try to find comfort. Chuck was 
there. ge were playing together when they spotted 
a pillow floating downstream. Dyke brought it out. 
The casing was slit, and hidden among the Indian 
Runner duck feathers were bonds, some of them from 
the Hanover Bank. Grandfather and Father went to 
find Mr. Anderson. When Chuck and Alex returned 
to the house Mrs. Caudle came hunting for Grand- 
father to tell him the Barths were coming. Mrs. Caudle 
and Alex latched the door and waited, while Chuck 
ran to town to find his father and the Duncans. 


Part Five 


HUCK had left for town to hunt for his 

father and the Duncans when the Barths’ 
shining car turned into the lane between the 
gnarled old apple trees. 

The house was locked, and Alexandria 
crouched with Mrs. Caudle in the front room 
behind the long white curtains. They had de- 
cided that, since they knew so little about what 
was happening, the best thing they could do was 
keep out of sight and hope that Chuck would 
bring help. 

“I declare, I’m done working for the Barths!” 
Mrs. Caudle spluttered in Alexandria’s ear. “I'd 
as soon my body starved as my soul burned up 


with sham 


Knitted Mask 


Mr. Barth and Benny scrambled out of the 
front seat of the car. From the back lumbered 
a tall, heavy man—Constable Thomas. , 

They stamped up the path and onto the porch. 
They knocked loudly. 

Alexandria wanted to do just what her father 
and her grandfather would want her to do, but 
she was not sure what that was. She looked ques- 
tioningly at Mrs. Caudle. 

“It’s your pa’s and your grandpa’s business, 
not ours,” Mrs. Caudle whispered. 

She caught hold of Alexandria’s arm and 
squeezed it so hard that the arm ached, but 
Alexandria held her breath and said nothing. 

The constable thundered again on the door. 

They could hear Benny too, knocking at the 
back door and calling: “Open up, Smart-Alec. 
Open up!” 

“Barth,” Constable Thomas said loudly, “I 
don’t like this way of doing.” 
“Huh?” said Mr. Barth. 

“Putting folks off their land is unpleasant at 
best. The law provides for it, and there are times 
it has to be done. But I—well, I like to talk to 
them first, see if there isn’t some other- way 
to work it out. After people live in a place——” 

“You've got court orders,” rasped Mr. Barth. 
“Break down the door and do your duty.” =~ 

Constable Thomas coughed uneasily. 

“If you're going to take over the place you 
won't want the door broken in, will you?” he 
asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Barth. “Forget about the door. 
Wait here. The boy and I'll look around to see if 
we can find anyone.” 

Crouched in the half shadows beside Mrs. 
Caudle, Alexandria could hear Mr. Barth and 
Benny shouting for her grandfather. She could 
hear Constable Thomas walking heavily up and 
down the front porch, and she was glad that 
Dyke was fastened safely in the shed. 

“Mrs. Caudle,” she whispered, “isn’t there 
something we can do?” 

Mrs. Caudle answered huskily: “Chuck’ll find 
our men, and when they get here Mr. Barth will 
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“Go to the kitchen and wash your face, Benny.” 


sing another tune. Time and time again he’s 
found he’s not so smart as he thought he was, 
and something tells me this is the time he’s 
going to find he’s downright ignorant.” 

“Why, Mrs. Caudle?” whispered Alexandria. 
“Why do you think that?” 

“Because,” said Mrs. Caudle, “I’ve lived long 
enough to see a lot of things happen. In the 
Bible it says that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, and Henry Barth has been transgressing 
by trampling all over everyone he’s had a chance 
to for a long time. When folks are young like 
you, Alex, it sometimes looks like the trans- 
gressors do an awful lot of meanness and pros- 
per just the same. It looks like that because you 
haven't been looking very long—just ten years 
for you. When you get to be as old as I am you 
remember a lot of blackhearted goings-on, and 
you see—sometimes sooner and sometimes later 
—the people that does them get back their mean- 
ness. It’s just like farming. Folks that plants 
potatoes gets potatoes. Folks that sows wheat 
gets wheat. Some crops take longer than others 
to plant and grow and harvest. But come harvest- 
time, folks that sows righteousness reaps right- 
eousness.” 

Mr. Barth and Benny came back to the porch. 
Mr. Barth and the constable talked in low voices. 

“Look, pa!” cried Benny. “The Duncans are 
coming down at the gate!” 

Alexandria breathed: “Did you hear? They’re 
coming!” 
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Another car was in the lan 
It stopped. She could hey 
voices, her grandfather's, he 
father’s, Chuck’s, and a str 
voice that had to be Mr. Ande. 
son’s, for the constable was call 
ing his name. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Caudle 
“let's get to the kitchen. Whe 
the men folks get done talking 
they'll want victuals.” 

“Mrs. Caudle,” said Alexap. 
dria timidly, “if we don’t ge 
put out and Grandfather and 
Daddy say it’s all right, will 
you stay with us? You said you 
weren't going to stay with the 
Barths any longer.” 

“Hear the child!” beamed 
Mrs. Caudle. ““That’s something 
for other folks to decide, not 
us. But I wouldn’t be a mite surprised if it 
couldn’t be arranged. There'll be more work 
here with your pa at home.” 

As Mrs. Caudle and Alexandria hustled about 
getting dinner Chuck appeared in the doorway, 

“I told you my father’d stop them!” he said 
proudly. “He has already. Their papers weren't 
right, and by the time they get new ones Dad!l 
have a loan arranged at the bank so Mr. Barth 
can be paid off. He’ll have Mr. Barth out of yout 
business so fast his eyes will water! But they 
want you in there, Alexandria. They’ve got the 
pillow and the bonds we found in the river, and 
before he left town Dad signed up for the ex 
hibits from the Hanover robbery—the gun and 
the mask they found here. He’s brought them all 
in and laid them out in the other room. They 
want to ask you about the pillow; they've already 
asked me.” 

Mrs. Caudle came to stand beside Alexandria 
and her father to give her courage to answer all 


the questions that they asked about the pillow, 


the feathers, and the bonds, about Dyke swim- 
ming out in the river for them, and dozens of 
other things. 

Mr. Anderson was like Chuck, direct and kind; 
but Mr. Barth frightened her, as he always did. 
She felt that every word she said was being pried 
from her to use against her father. 

Mrs. Caudle listened, and her keen, bright 
eyes watched everything and everyone. They 
lingered longest and last on the black-knitted 
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cotton mask that lay beside a blunt-nosed gun on 
the old-fashioned center table. When at last 
Alexandria had told all she knew Mrs. Caudle 
asked sharply, “Could anyone make an arrest if 
I was to tell you who robbed the Gates City 
Bank?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Anderson, “I could act. I 
asked the sheriff to make me a deputy just before 
we came out here. I thought we might turn up 
something that would need quick action.” 

“The same man robbed both banks,” Mrs. 
Caudle announced calmly. 

Alexandria pressed against her father’s side. 
She had not expected Mrs. Caudle to say a thing 
like this, since her father had been sent to the 
penitentiary for robbing the : 


Grandfather asked, “What kind of feathers 
was Barth’s pillow stuffed with, Mrs. Caudle?” 
“Indian Runner,” she said promptly. “I was 
raising them five years ago when I made that 
pillow. I declare those ducks was that dirty 
around the place I had to get rid of them! I’m 
partial to chickens, and the two of them can’t 
be raised together, to my way of thinking.” 
Mr. Barth’s glance had been traveling around 
the group like a ferret running very fast. He said 
sourly: “You can’t believe what she says, gentle- 
men. I fired her this morning, and she’s trying 
to get even.” 
“You never fired me, and you aren’t ever go- 
ing to, Henry Barth,” snapped Mrs. Caudle. “I 
~ left your employ half an hour 


Hanover Bank and many 
people believed him guilty. 

Mr. Anderson looked at 
Mrs. Caudle strangely. So 
did everyone else, and Benny 
shrilled triumphantly, “Now, 
Miss Smart Alec, how do you 
like that?” 

The blood burned pain- 
fully in Alexandria’s cheeks, 
and she reached out her hand 
to find her father’s. 

“Be still, Benny,” said 
Mrs. Caudle. ““You aren’t go- 
ing to like finding yourself in 
the shoes Alex has been 
wearing all these years. But I 
dare say she’ll be a lot kinder |g deed 
to you than you've been to [B 
her.” 

Alexandria knew what Mrs. Caudle meant. 
She was accusing Mr. Barth of robbing both the 
banks! 

Mr. Barth understood too, for his eyes began 
to open and shut very fast. He said loudly, “Mrs. 
Caudle, you’re making a mistake!” 

She ignored him, and Mr. Anderson and the 
Duncan men stopped watching her and fastened 
their eyes on Mr. Barth. 

“That pillow you found the bonds in,” said 
Mrs. Caudle, “was hanging on the Barth clothes- 
line this morning. Right after they went to town 
I took it off Mr. Barth’s bed to air. I declare, I 
don’t know how it got off the line unless my 
Graycee done it. She’s the playfulest cat—after 
every pillow she can get her claws in. Anyway I 
missed it along about noon, and here it is!”” 
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A Thanksgiving 
Blessing 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Lord, today we bow our heads 

=| In humble gratitude 

§ To thank You for the loving 
That have prepared this 

Help us to share our blessings 

& With those who are in need 

= And daily show our thanks to 
In word and thought and 


ago—ask Alex. I’m working 
for her folks, if they say so. 
And no one needs to take my 
word about the pillow. Just 
arrest Henry Barth, and then 
go over to his place and look 
at the mate to that pillow. 
It’s on Benny’s bed. While 
I’m at it I'll identify the mask 
too. It’s the top of a sock I 
knitted him. His feet have 
got narrow heels, and the 
socks he buys in town rub 
him, being a lot too wide, so 
he pays me fifty cents for ev- 
ery pair I knit him. Pull up 
your pants legs, Barth, and 
show how yours look,” she 
suggested. “I used the same 
kind of stitch on the one he 
cut up that I did on all the rest.” 

Henry Barth did not lift his pants legs to 
show his socks. He stepped backward toward the 
door ready to run, but Chuck foresaw that. He 
dropped to his hands and knees behind Mr. 
Barth, and the man stumbled against him, 
pitched backward, and fell to the floor. Mr. 
Anderson clapped handcuffs on his wrists before 
he could move. 


“Come with us to the car, David,” Mr. An- 
derson said to Alexandria's father. “I’ve a feeling 
Barth’s going to tell us he hid the gun and mask 
in your room because there wasn’t any danger of 
a woman here coming on them when she was 
poking around cleaning things up. Then when 
the sheriff stumbled on them he had to confess 
or hang the crime on (Please turn to page 30) 
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IGGIE was a little worm who liked to 

stay in bed. One day his mother shook 
him hard. “Wake up, wake up,” she said, “and 
get a wiggle on you. It’s time to go to school. 
Wake up, wake up; it rained last night. The air 
is fresh and cool.” 

Wiggie opened up one eye and took a little 
peep. Then he wiggled all his toes and went 
right back to sleep. 

“Get up, get up,” his mother called. “You 
must not be so slow. You should always be on 
time, no matter where you go.” 

“I guess I have too many feet,” said Wiggie 
to his mother. “Sometimes one foot will start 
one way and one will go another, and I meet 
myself a-coming back before I even start.” 

“Then you will hurry out of bed if you are 
very smart,” his mother told him. “Little worms 
have many things to learn. You must be kind and 
thoughtful and always wait your turn. In school 
there will be others who must have attention too; 
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the teacher can t wii all her time just look 
ing after you.” 

She led him to a puddle. “Now wash your face 
and feet, and don’t forget your neck,” she said. 
“You must look nice and neat.” 

“My neck?” cried Wiggie as he splashed with 
little jumps and hops. “Mother, can't tell 
where my neck begins and stops.” 

Whenever there was something Wiggie didn't 
like to do he’d get out of it someway, and this 
his mother knew. 

“Then take a bath all over,” she told him with 
a smile. “Your breakfast will be ready now in 
just a little while.” 

Wiggie thought: “I'll take my time. I'll wade 
awhile and play, then hurry through my break- 
fast. I can make up time that way.’ 

His mother was quite worried when Wiggie 
came at last. “I thought you'd never come,” she 
said. “Now please don’t eat too fast. Here's a 
nice green leaf for you, and eat it—every bite.” 
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“If I eat this much,” Wiggie said, “my skin 
will be too tight.” 

“You can’t talk me out of this,” she told him 
with a frown, and didn’t let him move or talk 
till every bite was down. Then she smiled and 
said to him: “You can hurry now. Good-by, be 
a good boy, Wiggie dear”; and Wiggie said, 
try.” 

ier ke had trouble with his feet; the first 
half seemed to say, “Hurry, Wiggie, hurry,” 
while the last half said, ““Let’s play.”” They had a 
little tug of war, which Wiggie thought was fun, 
and there he stayed and danced and played until 
the first half won. 

Then straight to school he went; that is, as 
straight as he could go. “I wish I hadn’t stopped,” 
he thought. “Now I'll be late, I know.” 

He thought he heard a bluebell ring, and 
hurried up the hill. Then he heard some voices 
singing, and hurried faster still. “The teacher 


will likely call the roll in just a little while, but 
my name starts with W,” thought Wiggie with a 
smile. “She'll start with A and go to Z, right 
through the alphabet. W is a long way down, 
pethaps I'll get there yet.” 

Sure enough his name was called just as he 


wiggled near, and Wiggie was so startled he 
yelled “What” instead of “Here.” He heard the 
others laughing as he hunted for his seat, and he 
was so embarrassed he kept stepping on his feet. 

“You're almost late,” the teacher said, “and 
that’s against the rule. But since this is your first 
day I won't keep you after school.” 

Wiggie liked the teacher; she had the nicest 
smile—even when his sixteen legs were left out 
in the aisle. 


“You must learn,” she told him, “to always 
sit up straight, be as quiet as you can, and never 
come in late.” 

Wiggie learned so many things, when it came 
time to go he thought there really couldn’t be 
much more for him to know. He made his feet 
march right straight home, his step was light 
and quick. If one leg lagged, the leg behind gave 
it a well-aimed kick. 

His mother saw him coming, and she jumped 
up in surprise and went to meet him. “Well,” 
she said. “I can’t believe my eyes. You're on 
time; you came straight home and didn’t stop 
to play. Well, anyway that’s one nice thing that 
you have learned today.” 

“Mother, I learned many things I didn’t know 
before, and every day,” said Wiggie, “I will learn 
just more and more.” 

“I think you like your teacher,” his mother 
said. 

“I do,” said Wiggie. “You know why? Be- 
cause she’s nice like you.” 

Then each one smiled a happy smile and 
curled up side by side. “You learn things very 
quickly,” his mother said with pride. “But please 
remember, Wiggie, that at school as well as 
here you'll find that there are some things you. 
can’t wiggle out of, dear.” 
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ANY hundreds of years ago in the land 
M of Judea prophets told the people that 
the Lord would send a Saviour to the world, a 
Saviour who would right all wrongs. The people 
of Judea had for many years looked and longed 
and hoped and prayed for the Saviour to come. 
During this time nation after nation had risen 
to power, prospered for a time, and then through 
wickedness and forgetfulness of God decayed 
and died. 

When the time came near for the Lord to 
fulfill His promise the land of Judea was under 
Roman rule. The great king or emperor, as he 
was called, was named Caesar Augustus. He lived 
at Rome, Italy. He ruled the people in Judea by 
giving lesser rulers authority over certain parts 
of the country of districts. These lesser rulers 
took orders from the Emperor and were called 
~“herods.” 

The Jews or people of Judea were a religious 
people. They believed in the one God, the Crea- 
tor of all things. Caesar Augustus was willing 
for the Jews to worship God in their own way. 
Priests led the worship in the Temple. They took 
turns at performing the priestly office in the 
temple. Individual priests were not called upon 
to serve more than twice a year, a week at a 
time. 
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Zacharias was one of the older priests in Tem- 
ple service and had served his Lord faithfully 
and well many years. He lived with his wife 
Elisabeth, who also was old. Their home was in 
a small village in the hill country of Jude. 
Zacharias and Elisabeth were devoted followers 
of the God of Israel. They knew and kept the 
commandments that Moses had given to theit 
forefathers. They were faithful to the rules laid 
down by the high priests. They were kind, ut 
selfish, and charitable. 

But Zacharias and Elisabeth had one great dis 
appointment, one sorrow: they had no children. 
They were now old and they had no son to 
comfort and protect them in their old age, no son 
to carry on the father’s work. Zacharias probably 
had prayed many times during the years of his 
life, “Dear Lord, give me a son to bless my old 
age, a son to honor Israel’s God.” No doubt as 
Elisabeth worked in her home she had often 
prayed, “Dear God, give me a son to love and 
cherish, a son as other women have.” But now 
they were old, and God had given them no son. 

One day when it had come Zacharias’s turn to 
serve in the Temple, many people gathered for 
worship in the court outside the Temple. The 
old priest went inside the holy place. According 
to custom it was his duty to burn incense before 
the golden altar. While the people prayed out 
side in the court this day Zacharias stood in the 
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holy place holding a cup or censer, as it is called, 
filled with burning coals for the incense. 

Suddenly as he stood there an angel of the 
Lord appeared on the right side of the altar. 
Zacharias was surprised and frightened to see so 
radiant a sight; he was troubled too, for he did 
not know the meaning of the angel’s visit. 

“Fear not,” the angel said to Zacharias, “for 


{the Lord has heard your prayers. It is His will 


that your wife Elisabeth shall give you a son. 
You shall call the son’s name John. In him you 
shall find much joy and happiness, and many 
people will rejoice at his birth.” 

Frightened though he was, Zacharias listened 
attentively. The angel said: “Your son will be 
great in the sight of the Lord, he will touch 
neither wine nor strong drink; but he will be 
filled with God's holy spirit from early child- 
hood. He will bring many of the people of Israel 
again to their Lord. He will cause those who are 
disobedient to respect the will of God.” 

“How shall I know that these things are true?” 


Zacharias asked the angel. “I am an old man and 
my wife too is old.” 

The angel answered: “I am Gabriel that stands 
in the presence of God. I have been sent to speak 
to you and to bring you these glad tidings.” 

But the angel knew that Zacharias doubted 
his words. “Because you have not believed my 
words,” the angel said, “you shall be dumb, not 
able to speak a word, until the things I have 
told you have come to pass.” 

In the Temple court outside the people waited 
and watched for Zacharias. They wondered why 
the old priest stayed so long in the Temple. 
When at last Zacharias came out into the court 
he could say nothing to them. With his hands 
he motioned and finally made the people under- 
stand that he had seen a vision in the Temple. 

When the worship was over Zacharias went 
home to tell Elisabeth. He made many signs 
trying to make her understand that the Lord 
was soon to give them a son. Elisabeth was 
very happy that at last (Please turn to page 31) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


F WE had read all the great books 
] of the world and were asked to 
make a list of the world’s greatest 
writers, we should probably place the 
name of the immortal William 


will chuckle again when you recall 


By Roland Rexroth the many funny misadventures that 


befall the hero, who tries so very 


unsuccessfully to live up 


Shakespeare at the top of our list. 
Then very close to Shakespeare's 
name, if not next to it, we should 
probably write the name of Cervan- 
tes, the great Spanish writer. 

Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, to 
give him his full name, is famous 
for his story of “Don Quixote,” 


to the standards of knighthood. 

While we should like to tell you, 
the whole story of Don Quixote, we 
do not have the space for it in this 
article. Why not look up the book 
in your school library, or ask your 
teacher to have the story told to your 
class? 

Cervantes was born in the year 


which has amused people in almost 
every country in the world, for it has 


1547 and lived a very adventurous 
life. He fought in the Spanish army, 


been translated into many languages. 

If you have never read the story of 
the aging knight Don Quixote who, 
mounted on his horse Rosinante, 
fights windmills and sheep and is 
accompanied everywhere by his faith- 
ful servant Sancho Panza, riding on [| 
his stubborn mule, you have an en- | & 
joyable experience awaiting you. If 
you are familiar with the story you 


was captured and made a slave by the 
Moors, and later was exiled from 
his native land and lived in poverty. 
He spent many years in writing “Don 
Quixote,” and he wrote part of it 
while in prison, where he was sent 
for failing to pay his debts. But when 
he succeeded in having the book pub- 
lished, in the year 1605, he gained 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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Mother Bear and Father Bear 


The Sit book 


By \ ut Hlavka 


When Dadi me to the z 
On Sundyy are fair, 

The friends|fabout in boc 

Are wWaitiagme there. 


Little Black Sambo’s tigers stare 
With eyes so wild and wide; 


I’m glad that they are in their cage a, ed 
And I am here outside. 


And Baby Bear—all three 
Sit up nicely ina row 
And wave their paws at me. 
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I watch the sly and mean old wol 
But can’t decide for good 

If he’s the one who scared the pigs 
Or poor Red Ridinghood. 


The biily goats Gruff and the Little Red Hen 
Give me the wisest looks; 

rin 21 2 They seem to know when I get home 

jee iss ‘We'll meet again in books, 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


When I think of November I immediately think of Thanksgiving 
Day, the day set apart by our government for giving thanks to God, our 
loving Father. This month let’s each one write at the top of a sheet of 


paper these words: ‘Thank You, God, for everything.” 


low let us list 


all the good things for which we wish to thank God. We'll keep this list, 
and each time we remember something more for which we wish to thank 


God we'll add it to our list. 


We are thankful that you desire to join our club, and I shall be happy 
to send you an application blank. Address your request to Barbara Benson, 
Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Heading my list I have written: “Thank You, God, for the happy 
privilege of being secretary of the.Good Words Booster Club.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Last year I 
had an infection in my ear, and my 
ear began to swell. My mother 
called the doctor, and he came and 

ut some medicine on it and said 
that if the swelling didn’t go down 
in a few days I would have to have 
it lanced. The outside of my ear 
was quite swollen then. 

I had written to you asking to 
become a Booster before this hap- 
pened, and I said The Prayer of 
Faith many times, It took quite 
some time, but the swelling went 
down a little every day. 

Finally the day came that I was 
to have the swelling on my ear cut. 
The doctor hadn’t come for two 
days and did not know if my ear 
was still swollen or not. The morn- 
ing he was to come I awoke and 


_ went right to the mirror to see if 


the swelling had gone down more. 
Why, it was all gone, and the out- 
side of my ear was its natural size 
again! I did not have to have it cut 
open.—Margaret. 


Thank you, Margaret, for 
sharing your adventure in 
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prayer with us. If an unhealthy 
condition appears in our body 
temple, we can immediately 
turn to God, who lives in us, 
and let Him make us whole and 
well again. No illness or pain 
can remain with us when we 
know that God’s life, love, and 


harmony are always working to 


keep our body temple clean, 
strong, and beautiful. 


Dear Secretary: 1 had an adven- 
ture that proved to me The Prayer 
of Faith helps. One school morning 
I was feeling unhappy because we 
were going to have a geography 
test for which I thought I wasn’t 
going to be able to study. I was 
worrying a lot, so I decided to say 
The Prayer of Faith. While I was 
eating my breakfast the sun came 
out from behind a cloud. It was 
warm, and suddenly I had the idea 
of trying to guess what was going 
to happen next and what was go- 


ing to be said. I was so busy doing 
this that I forgot about the test 
and didn’t worry any more. When 
I arrived at school I found that I 
had time to study, and I did geta 
good grade.—Kay. 

Thank you, Kay, for sharing 
with us your happy adventure 
in prayer. We are happy when 
we remember that God loves 
us and that He answers our ev- 
ery prayer in the way best suited 
to our need. As we allow hap- 
py thoughts to fill our mind the 
worry thoughts disappear as 


quickly as the darkness disa- 


pears when the light is turned 


on. 


Dear Secretary: 1 should like to 
suggest that you require the 
who has his name placed in the 
pen-pal list to promise to write to 
those who write to him. I know 
many of my pen pals have been 
greatly disappointed because the 
person that they chose from the 
ay list did not answer their 
etters. For example, I wrote to 
about twenty-one persons, and out 


of these only two wrote back to ~ 
me. I was really disappointed, be- 


cause I had counted so much on 
their letters. 

I do not criticize the person if 
he is sick or away from home. But 
I think that if a person has his 
name placed in the list he should 
write to the ones who choose him 
from the list. I think this is the 
only fair way, don’t you?—Shirley. 


_ We are printing Shirley’s let- 
ter because it gives a good word 
picture of what happens when 
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the boys and girls listed in the 
-pal column do not answer 
the letters they receive. The fair 
way seems to be to handle each 
letter in one of these ways: 

1. Write a letter to those 
with whom you want to con- 
tinue to correspond. 

2. Pass on to your friends 
who would like pen pals the 
letters you cannot answer. 

3. Acknowledge with a 
postal card all the other let- 
ters, telling the writers that you 
appreciate their letters but that 
it is impossible for you to con- 
tinue a correspondence with 
them. If you are courteous and 
friendly they will understand, 


Dear Secretary: I really think I 
have become a better Booster. I saw 
the picture ‘Fun and Fancy Free.” 
it meant a great deal to me, for 
it helped me to remember not to 
worry. I don’t think that God made 
us and placed us in this world to 
worry. if we just wait and work and 
do not worry everything will come 
out all right.—Beverly. 


Beverly is right in thinking 
that God loves us and wants us 
to be happy. We cannot be hap- 
py when we allow thoughts of 
worry or fear to fill our mind. 
We can stop worrying by re- 
membering that our mind can 
contain only one thought at a 
time and that we have the pow- 
er to decide what that thought 
shall be. We can choose to fill 
our mind with thoughts that are 
loving, joyous, happy, truthful, 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 
God does my every hunger 

feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


kind, cheerful, encouraging, 
and helpful. It will be easy to 
do this when we remember that 
God is our help in every need. 


& 


Dear Secretary: 1 apologize for 
not writing before. I have not done 
so because all my time has been 
taken up with my schoolwork, as I 
have entered a new school. The 
motto of this school is “Age Quod 
Agis,” which is Latin and broadly 
translated means, “Do what you 
are doing,” or “Whatever you do, 
do it well.” 

I enjoy reading WEE WisDoM 
and learning The Prayer of Faith. 
I also enjoy trying to keep the 
Booster Club pledge, and on the 
whole I am proud to be a member 
of the Booster Club.—Gordon 
(British West Indies). 


Gorden, we are happy to 
have you as a member of our 
club. We are glad that you 
shared the motto of your school 
with us. As you remember really 
to do what comes to hand it 
will be easier to keep the pledge 
of your club in all that you 
think and say and do. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we. have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 

Gary Weirick (6), 419 E Queen 
St., Strasburg, Va.; Barbara Mere- 


dith (9), Rte. 1, Hurlock, Md.; 
Lois Grambon (10), Knapp, Wis.; 
Francie Stilwell (11), Palmyra, 
Nebr.; Jacqueline Stow (12), 121 
Rancocas Ave., Riverside, N. J.; 
Margaret Johnson (11), Knapp, 
Wis.; Joyce Martinson (13), 3454 
Washington St., Lansing, IIL; 
George Geisberger (13), Box 413, 
Freeport, Ill.; Donald McQuigge 
(11), Rte. 1, Ancaster, Ont., Cana- 
da; Paul E. Brown (8), 27 Mar- 
vin Ave., Franklin, Mass.; Mari- 
anne Everett (11), 524 Fir Ave., 
Laurel, Mont.; John Hines (12), 
Box 698, Gillette, Wyo.; Carol Wil- 
coxon (13), Rte. 2, Box 147, Vale, 
Oreg.; Jackson Yousooph (13), 42 
Martins St., Lagos, Nigeria, W. 
Africa; Warren Dumas, Jr., (12), 
63 Main St., Ludlow, Vt.; Allan 
Dillinger (10), Adon Rte., Moor- 
croft, Wyo. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


great fame almost at once, for 
the book became widely popu- 
lar and was read throughout 
all of Europe. 

In 1947 a number of coun- 
tries issued stamps in honor 
of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Cervan- 
tes, among them our South 
American neighbors Chile and 
Argentina. 

The stamps that we illus- 
trate are two of a series issued 
by Spain in 1916 on the four- 
hundredth anniversary of Cer- 
vantes’s death, which occurred 
on the same day as that of 

(Turn to inside back cover) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me, 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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emg paused with her hand on the 
oven door and listened. The sound came 
again, a whimper so faint and far away she was 
not sure whether she heard it or imagined it. 

This sunny day before Thanksgiving had 
dawned bright and cheerful. So many guests were 
coming for dinner tomorrow that Coralee’s aunt, 
Mrs. Sloan, was very busy. So Coralee begged, 
“Let me bake the pies today, Auntie!” 

“That would be nice, dear,” Mrs. Sloan said. 
“Your pies are delicious.” 

Coralee went to work with a singing heart. 
She liked to roll and cut the pastry. She liked 
to fill the shells with the rich, yellow pumpkin. 
Each time she opened the oven and took out a 
pie—its crust delicately browned, the smooth 
center quivering and darkly flecked with spice— 
she breathed deeply of the sweet heat that puffed 
into her face. 

But now she was troubled. Had she really 
heard a far-off cry of distress? Hastily she opened 
the oven door and took out the last big golden 
pie that Mrs. Sloan called the Thanksgiving 
Special. She crossed the kitchen and put it on the 
cooling slab. 

“Is there anything else I can do?” she called 
to her aunt, who was hanging fresh curtains in 
the dining room. 

“No, dear,” said Mrs. Sloan, “you’ve been a 
gteat help. Scamper along and have some fun. 
Before you come back, see if the boys have fin- 
ished the benches.” 

Coralee slipped off her apron and got her coat. 

The Spartans were at the barn helping Mr. 
Sloan make long benches for the dinner tomor- 
tow, but they did not need her help. Besides she 
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had to know whether the strange whimpering 
that she thought she heard was real. 

Outside she stopped to listen. Again she heard 
it, faint as a whisper, high and frightened. It 
seemed to come from the east. She started toward 
the Hanlevy pasture, where here and there drain- 
pipes had been laid to carry the rain water that 
came down from the hills. The pipes ran over 
parts of a gully that needed protection from 
washing and erosion. 

As Coralee worked her way up the gully the 
sound she followed grew louder and nearer. 
Whenever she came to a section of pipe she 
knelt and peered into it. At last she reached a 
section whose lower end was half buried in a 
pool of water and that was closed over with 
heavy wire mesh so that weeds and brush could 
not back into it and stop the free flow of water. 
The sound, a high, disheartened whining, came 
from inside it. 

Crouching on the bank, Coralee tried to look 
through the upper part of the screen, but she 
could not. 

At a run she started up the gully, wondering 
what could be hiding in the darkness, wondering 
why it had not escaped at the higher end in- 
stead of staying in the darkness and whimpering 
so miserably. 

When she reached the higher end of the 
drainpipe, she understood. The heavy trunk of 
an old tree that had been struck by lightning 
had tumbled from the bank and fallen across 
the opening. 

The gully was dry here. She slid into it and 
reached the mouth of the drain. The thing she 
had heard whining was trapped back of the tree 
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trunk. It whined © 
now, quick and ea- 
ger; and the nose it 
thrust into the crack 
between the drain- 
pipe and tree trunk 
showed brown and 
quivering in the sun- 
light. It was Sutton’s 
dog Tom-tom! 

Coralee forgot 
that Tom-tom, was 
the neighborhood 
nuisance. She 
reached her hand to- 
ward the dog, quick 
with sympathy. 

“Don’t be afraid, 
Tom-tom,” she said 
softly. “I won't let 
you stay here and starve. I'll get help for you.” 

The big brown hound tipped up his nose and 
yelped at her hopefully and eagerly. She could 
hear him scratch and rasp against the pipe with 
his feet as he tried to get out through the nar- 
row openings that the tree trunk did not cover. 

“Wait, Tom-tom,” she said. “I'll be back.” 

Coralee found the other Spartans playing 
mumble-the-peg on the barn floor, but she had 
run so hard that at first she could not speak when 
she saw them. 

“Dad’s gone to town for some shellac,” her 
cousin Red explained. “If we get a coat on the 
benches today it’ll dry and the wood won't be so 
rough tomorrow.” 

He waved his hand toward the side of the 
barn, where two benches ranged along the wall. 

“That ought to take care of all your guests,” 
said Bob with a grin. . 

Coralee caught her breath. Words tumbled 
from her lips, all about Tom-tom and his prison. 

Red shrugged. “Maybe that'll teach the old 
nuisance something!” 


“He almost got my Snooter last May,” said 
David, frowning at the memory of Tom-tom 
chasing his pig while he and his father were so 
far away they could do nothing but shout. Only 
small black Bige saved the frightened pig’s life. 

“He’s a regular troublemaker,” said Andy Van 
Orden. “He’s almost had my rabbit several 
times.” 

“Let someone else get him out,” said Chink 
bluntly. “I hate the old mongrel!” 
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“The way’s clear,” Coralee cried. 


Coralee stared at 
the boys speechless, 
It had not occurred 
to her that they 
would hesitate about 
going to the res 
cue, even if Tom. 
tom was considered 
a troublesome 
dog throughout the 


neighborhood. 
Kegs had said 
nothing. 


She appealed to 
him, “With Surprise 
and a logging chain 
we could get him 
out.” 

“If we let him stay 
in there awhile he 
might learn a lesson,” said Kegs gravely. “He's 
the meanest pooch I ever saw!” 

Coralee thought desperately. She could not 
leave Tom-tom in the pipe, not even to punish 
him for a while. The Spartans had not seen 
how frightened and miserable he was, but she 
had. It almost seemed to her that she had to get 
him out at once or remember always this .beauti- 
ful sunny day before Thanksgiving—with its 
russet leaves still hanging on the big oaks and 
bittersweet brilliant in the woods and the wind 
cool and fresh in her face—and Tom-tom alone 
and frightened and hungry! 


She said earnestly: “It’s natural for him to 
chase other animals. He'll always do it if some- 
one doesn’t teach him not to. But leaving him in 
that pipe a few hours or even days won't teach 
him. He can’t possibly know why you're leaving 
him there.” 

She turned to face Chink. “Besides, you 
shouldn’t hate him, just hate the things he does 
that are wrong and try to change him.” 

“You can’t hate the things he does and not 
hate him,” Chink protested. 

“Yes, you can,” Coralee insisted. “You te- 
member in the Bible it says, ‘Love your enemies; 
do good to them which hate you.’ That’s what 
I mean. In a way Tom-tom’s our enemy, because 
he’s always making us trouble. It’s not loving 
him to keep him in a drainpipe when he can't 
know why we're doing it, and it’s not loving 
him either to let him do mischief so that every- 
one dislikes him. It is kindness to get him out 
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and feed him and teach him not 
to do bad things.” 

Kegs shifted uneasily from 
one foot to the other. “Well, 
I don’t know how we're going 
to teach him.” 

“First,” she said energeti- 
cally, “we'll get him out. Think 
of Thanksgiving with him up 
there with nothing to eat or 
drink and terribly scared!” 

David scrambled up. The 
others followed. 

“O. K., O. K.,” he said. “You 
win.” 

When the Spartans reached 
the pipe with Kegs’s burro and 
a logging chain Tom-tom’s 
whimpers were so low and 
weak that Coralee knew he had 
been crying all the time she was 
gone. 

“He doesn’t sound as if he 
hated us, does he?” she asked. 

“He sounds like a poor worn- 
out dog,” said Andy. 

Pulling the tree trunk away 
from the opening was not easy. 
The Spartans fastened one end 
of the chain around it and the 
other to the burro’s harness. 
Surprise could not move it. 

They hunted the woods for 
fallen limbs that they could 
place against the tree and push 
with while the burro pulled, 
and at last, with all of them 
working together, the log 
moved a slow foot. 

“The way’s clear,” Coralee 
cried, “but he doesn’t come 
out!” 

Bob knelt before the open- 
ing. He said gently, “Come, 
Tom-tom.” 

The dog tried to come but 
fell back inside the pipe whim- 
pering. 


“It’s his feet!” Bob ex- 


claimed. “He’s almost torn off 
the nails scratching at the 
trunk!” 

He patted Tom-tom and 


Chamge. Oh, my! 


Now itS a pumpkin! 


talked to him, and the dog 
licked his hand. 


“How will we get him out?” 
Coralee asked anxiously. 

“Everyone stand back,” said 
Bob. “Maybe I can.” 

The Spartans drew away, for 
Bob could do things with ani- 
mals that the others could not. 
He talked softly to Tom-tom. 
He stroked him and examined 
his paws. He eased the big dog 
to his side and took firm hold 
of his forelegs. Little by little 
he drew him forward, still talk- 
ing quietly and confidently. 

Tom-tom’s head emerged 
from the pipe, his shoulders, his 
whole long brown body. Still 
he did not rise. 

“His paws are badly torn,” 
said Bob: “We'll have to carry 
him, ‘and he’s a big one!” 

Coralee stroked Tom-tom’s 
head. She rubbed him between 
the eyes, and he liked it. 

“You get on the burro and 
hold him, Bob,” she suggested. 
“Kegs can lead Surprise, and 
the rest of us will help.” 

When they arrived at the 
Sutton farm Tom-tom sprawled 
in Bob’s arms. 

Chink said as they stopped by 


‘the barn, “He doesn’t act like 


an enemy now.” 
“He didn’t know us,” said 
“and we didn’t know 


him,” David protested. “He 
was just like a wild dog.” 

Mr. Sutton came out of the 
barn smiling and jovial, as he 
always was. 

“Real Thanksgiving weather, 
youngsters!” he called. “But 
who says my dog’s wild? And 
where did you find him?” 

“We found him in a drain- 
pipe,” said Coralee in a small 
voice. She felt very shy, but she 
felt too that this was the time to 
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say the things she had bee 
thinking. 

_ “I don’t mean to be rude, Mr, 
Sutton,” she stammered while 
rosy flush went hotly through 
her, “but Tom-tom’s chased our 
pigs and rabbits and made usa 
lot of trouble. Just the same we 
couldn’t leave him there. He 
was very unhappy.” 


- “So was I,” said Mr. Sutton, 


“I worried about him because 
he didn’t come home.” 

He cleared his throat, and 
the smile went out of his face, 


He said seriously: “I’m sory, 


he’s made you trouble. I guess 
I haven’t paid enough attention 
to him—just let him run wild, 
like you said. He needs some 
training in what dogs should 
know and do. Here, Tom-tom.” 

“He can’t walk,” said Cora. 
lee quickly. “See his poor feet? 
He tried so hard to get out by 
himself, and he couldn’t.” 
_ Mr. Sutton carried Tom-tom 
into the barn. Gently he put 
him on a heap of gunny sacks. 

“Poor old boy,” he said. 
“There are some things we can't 
do for ourselves, I reckon, so 
I'm going to help you with 
them. I'll bathe those paws first, 
then teach you to do right by 
our neighbors. Thanks, young- 
sters. Have a fine Thanksgiv- 
ing!” 

As the Spartans headed back 
to the Sloan farm Coralee bub- 
bled with happiness again. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


With happy hearts, deat 
 Father-God, 
We say our thank-you 
prayer 
For all the blessings that are 
ours, 
~ For food and loving cate. 
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“We've got something more 
to be thankful: for,’ she said. 
“Mr. Sutton’s going to teach 
Tom-tom not to be a nuisance, 
and besides Tom-tom: likes us 
and he won't beso mean.” 

“Sure,” said Chink. “I like 
him too now that.I know him.” 

“Let’s hurry,” said Coralee. 
“Auntie let me make a 
‘Thanksgiving. Special’ to eat 
as soon as you finished the 
benches. The pie’s cold. enough 


Mum’s the Word! 


(Continued from page 7) 


Debby and Tad were out of 
breath as they ran up the steps 
that evening. Each carried a 
square box. Mother looked at 
them in surprise. “Is mum still 
the word?” she asked. 

Debby shook her head. “The 
mums are gone,” she said sol- 
emnly. “The word is roses to- 
day.” 
Tad bowed. “For you, Mrs. 
Allison,” he said. , 

She opened the box. There 

was a tiny corsage of pink rose- 
buds and fern. “Why?” she 
asked, still puzzled. 
“It’s for your trip,” Debby 
explained. “You are to wear it 
when you visit Gran on her 
birthday.” 

“But——” Mother protested. 

Tad grinned. “That's our sur- 

prise,” he said. “We were 
working for something special. 
It was your trip.” 
_. Mrs. Allison’s eyes were mis- 
ty as she picked up the tiny 
corsage. “Did you earn this 
too?” Her laugh was shaky. 

“Mrs. Harris wanted to be in 
on the surprise too. The corsage 
is from her,” Debby said. ‘Oh, 
I almost forgot. This box is for 
Gran. Tell her ‘Happy Birth- 


By Nell Holbert 


W E FEEL sure Mother will welcome your contribution to 
the Thanksgiving dinner, especially if it happens to be a 
tasty cranberry salad or a pumpkin pie with that Thanksgiving 
flavor. Jolly Juniors, here are the recipes. Let’s do our bit! . 


Cranberry Salad 


1 pint cooked cranberries 
1/4 envelope Knox gelatin 
1/4 cupful shredded 


pineapple 


cupful apples (chopped) 

cupful celery (chopped) 

1/ cupful English walnuts 
(chopped) 


e@ Sweeten cranberries to taste. Add remainder of ingredients, 


mix well, and set to cool. 


Pumpkin Pie 


114 cupfuls cooked pumpkin 
Y/, teaspoonful salt 

114 cupfuls milk 

1 teaspoonful ginger 


3 eggs 

2% cupful sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
1/ teaspoonful nutmeg 


1 teaspoonful vanilla 


@ Mix well and pour into unbaked pie shell (recipe below). 
Bake in a hot oven (425° F.) 30 or 40 minutes, or until a knife 
inserted in center comes out clean. 


Plain Pastry 
1 cupful flour 
_. teaspoonful salt 


@ Sift together the flour and salt. Add the shortening and water 
and blend well. Roll into a sheet slightly larger than the pie pan. 
Sprinkle pan with flour, then fit dough inside and trim the edges. 


Y/, cupful shortening 
3 teaspoonfuls ice water 


Fill pie shell with the pumpkin filling and bake. 


2 


day’ from us.” 

Tad added, “Her flowers are 
yellow.” 

Mrs. Allison smiled at them 
both. “I will,” she said. “I 
will!” 


“Til help you pack.” Debby 


started for the stairs as she 
spoke. 

“Tl get the bus ticket for 
you.” Tad started out the door 
whistling. 

Tippy found an old spool 
and began to purr. 
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A Braided 
Dog Leash 


By Wini Wooten 


\ \ 7 HAT could be more fun than making your very own leash 

for your dog? Once you learn how to do the simple square 
braid you can use it for many other purposes, such as whistle 
chains, bracelets, and necklaces. 

For the leash you will need a leash hook (which may be 
bought or may be taken from an old worn-out leash), leather 
lacing or gimp (plastic lacing), and glue. Either leather or gimp 
will work very well, but the gimp is about one sixth the cost of the 
leather. Twenty times the length of the finished leash is the amount 
of lacing needed. In other words, twenty inches of lacing will 
make one inch of braid. 

Steps 1 through 4 show the making of a square knot. Cross 
two pieces of lacing and wind the one piece of lacing around the 
other a second time. Tie a second knot with the lacing as in 3 and 
get a square knot as in 4. This square knot is the base of the braid, 
and it should be passed through the ring of the leash hook, as in 5. 
To form a firmer base the ends may be passed through the ring 
a second time and knotted. 

You must use care when you start the braid, but it is very easy 
to do once it is started. There are now four ends of lacing, which 
may be called A, B, C, and D, as in 6. A is folded back over 
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itself, then B is crossed over A 
C is crossed over B, and Dis 
crossed over C and continued 
under the loop made by A 
When the ends are pulled tight 
the lacing will be locked intoa 
square as in 7. This same pro 
cedure is now used over and 
over until the braid is the de 
sired length. Any one of the 
ends may be used to fold over 
first. Figure 8 shows A as the 
first, then D, C, and B, whichis 
locked under A. Figure 9 shows 
the side of the braid. 


You may find it necessary to 
join on another piece of lacing. 
This is done by skiving or shay. 
ing off the upper side of the 
end of the old lacing and the 
lower side of the new one. The 
two lacings may then be ce. 
mented together without show- 
ing a bulky portion. 

When you have made the 
braid the desired length (ap 
proximately 38 inches) it i 
necessary to add two lengths 
of lacing in order to begin form. 
ing the handle. The two pieces 
may be laid parallel to each 
other across the top square and 
woven into the braid for a 
couple of lockings. Then four 
of the ends should be used to 
start one square braid, and the 
other four should be used to 
start another square braid, as in 
figure a of 10. Figure 4 of 10 
shows the upper end of the 
loop-style handle, at which 


point the eight ends of lacing 


are brought together seven or 
eight inches above the branch- 
ing. Two ends are now to be 
used as one to form a heavy 
square braid. Call the first two 
A, the second two B, and so on, 
folding the two A ends over as 
one, crossing ends B over the A, 
and so on, finishing with the 
last two ends to lock as one 
through the first two A ends, 
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just as the single braid was 
started. This double braid may 
be continued for about an inch, 
where a heavy crown is formed 
by locking the ends under the 
previous locking. A bit of ce- 
ment or glue may be slipped 
into each side to secure the ends 
further. A toothpick will be 
useful to enter the glue between 
the lacings. 


With a little practice you'll 
find that you can make a perfect 
square braid. It will be fun too 
finding many new uses for this 
tight braid. 


Prize Winner 
(Continued from page 9) 


fully. Nothing would upset him 
now. “I got it from the Bible.” 
Jerry felt a strange warm 
feeling of gladness inside. 
The joy he felt shone in his 
face. Quickly he told about the 


Offerings that the people of 


Israel made to God, the burnt 
offering, the meal offering, and 
the drink offering, which they 
offered on a fire, as the Indian 
offered herbs on a fire. He told 
of the people’s prayers of 
thanks and of their happiness 
at the feast afterward. 

Jerry felt so happy in the 
telling of his story that he for- 
got about the prize. Even be- 
fore he had reached his seat 
after telling it Judge Clark’s 
hearty voice boomed out: “Jer- 
ty Bell is the winner of the first 
ptize. I guess everybody agrees 
that his story was the best one.” 
Everybody did. All the children 
clapped too, even Lila and 
Tommy. 

Jerry’s heart beat so fast he 
could hardly thank Judge 
Clark. He held the two dollars 
tight in his hand. They would 
buy Mother’s Christmas pres- 


A Compartment 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


OU can easily make 
handy compartment 
trays out of either large or 
small matchboxes. Every 
member of the family will 
find them quite useful for 
keeping small trinkets handy 
and in order. 
The trays made of small, 
penny-sized boxes can be 
kept in a bureau drawer to 
hold assorted safety pins, 
hairpins, jewelry, and the 
like. Also they are handy in 
a desk drawer to hold pens, rubber bands, paper clips, and stamps. 
Trays made of large kitchen matchboxes can be used to hold 
such articles as handkerchiefs, ties, ribbons, socks, and gloves. 
The method of constructing a tray of either size is the same. 
Line the inside of each box of your tray separately with gold 
or silver paper. The length of the side lining should measure the 
distance around the four sides of the box, allowing for a lap. The 
width should measure the height of the box, allowing for an 
ample edge to turn over the top of the box. Cut this lining and 
paste it in the box around the four sides. You can hold the lining 
in place with paper clips as you paste one side at a time. (See 1.) 
Now measure the bottom of the box, cut paper to fit, and 
paste inside. Slash the four corners of the side lining, then score 
each side, bend over the top edge, and paste down. (See 2.) 
When all the boxes you plan to use are lined, glue them together. 
They may be arranged as in 3 or as in 4. Use as many boxes as 
you like. 
Now you are ready to cover the outside of the boxes, which 
now form a tray. Select paper of a pretty color to harmonize with 
the lining. It can be kindergarten construction paper or wall- 
paper. Measure the distance around the outside of the tray, allow- 
ing for a lap; then measure the height of the tray, allowing enough 
to turn under on the bottom. Cut the paper according to these 
measurements and paste it even with the top edge of the tray 
around the outside of the tray. Slash each corner of the bottom 
edge of the paper, and score all four sides. Bend under and paste 
to the bottom of the tray. 
Measure the bottom of the tray and cut a piece of gray card- 
board to fit it. Glue this to the bottom, covering the group of 
boxes and adding strength and a neat finish to the tray. (See 5.) 


ent. After all Mother had really she had told him the Bible 
helped him win the prize for story. 
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Ww: ARE always happy 
when you WEE WISDOM 
readers write us about the joy 
you are getting through taking 
care of your pets. Bobby Ann 
has hundreds of pets. You can 
have hundreds too. We are 
printing her letter because it 
gives you pointers on taking 
care of this particular kind of 
pets these cold winter days. 
Send your letters about your 
pets to WIspDoM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Dear Editor: My pets are all 
birds, and I have hundreds of them, 
although they all live in the open. 
Our yard is a “four-by-four,” but. it 
has a small fig tree in the center 
of it that is indeed very useful. 
In the winter Daddy helps me to 
tie small cheesecloth bags to the 
branches of this fig tree. The bags 
are filled with pieces of suet, 
scraps from the table, and trim- 
mings from green vegetables. This 
affords a treat for the birds and en- 
tertainment for us. 

I sit by the window and watch 
the birds while I eat breakfast. You 


should see them eat! Many small 
birds spend the winter here in 
Louisiana, They hop around on tiny 
feet picking at the bags of food, 
and sometimes they even fight over 
choice bits. 

I do not have animals for pets, 
but I do have many birds, and I 
love them a lot—Bobby Ann 
Millet. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to write to 
you about my pet horse Lady and 
her colt Sugar. Lady is a Welsh 
pony, and Sugar is part Shetland 
pony. 

We have five other horses, but 
Lady and Sugar are my favorites. 
—Dean Pawley. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet dog 
named Boots and a pony I call 
Babe. This letter is about my pony. 
I like to ride her very much. She 
used to be a rodeo pony, and she 
can do several tricks. Babe will take 
candy out of the corner of your 
mouth if you let some of it show, 
or an ear of corn or an apple 
out of your hip pocket. She isn’t 
very big, and we are real pals. 
—Harold Bricker. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send a year’s 
my friend. I inclose $2 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Street 
City 
My name 
Street 
City 
Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. We1t-48 
30 November 


Duck Feathers and 
the Knitted Mask 


(Continued from page 13) 


you. He chose to put it on 
you.” 

They took Mr. Barth out to 
the Anderson car, and the per- 
sons that were left in the small 
front room broke into a wild 
tumult of relief. 

“You're hired, Mrs. Cav 
dle!” said Grandfather. “To. 
morrow you can help Alex. 
andria cook the best birthday 
dinner in the whole wide 
world. We're going to havea 
celebration, and don’t forget 
Dyke. If he hadn’t helped 
Alex and Chuck with that pil- 
low, no telling what might 
have happened!” 

Alexandria laughed. Tomor- 
row was not only going to be 
Grandfather’s happiest birth. 
day but it was going to be the 
happiest day she had ever 
known! 

‘‘Grandfather,’’ she said, 
“can’t we invite Chuck and his 
family out to celebrate with 
us?” 

“Of course,” he said. “But 
right now someone over there 
needs our help.” 

He nodded to the cornet 
where Benny Barth had crum- 
pled down in a heap. His face 
no longer looked thin and 
mean. It was frightened and 
miserable. 


Alexandria went toward him.. 


“Benny,” she said softly, “I 
know how you feel, but it’s not 
your fault.” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Caudle 
generously. “Go to the kitchen 
and wash your face, Benny. 
We'll have dinner after a bit, 
and I’m making biscuits, the 
kind you like.” 

Benny looked at them all 
gratefully. 
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“Biscuits are good with hot 
applesauce, Benny,”’ said 
Grandfather gently. He started 
for the kitchen, and Benny fol- 
lowed. 

“I’m sorry about your birth- 
day melon, Mr. Duncan,” he 
said. “Maybe there'll be some- 
thing I can do——” 

“There'll be a lot of things 
you can do,” said Alexandria 
impulsively, “a lot of things 
that will start good things pop- 
ping all around you like a 
bunch of beautiful firecrack- 
ers.” 


“Sure,” said Chuck, “and Mr. : 


Duncan’s going to have his 
birthday melon. I asked my 
father this afternoon if I 
couldn’t bring one out tomor- 
row. There are some beauties— 
the first of the season—at Con- 
nor’s Grocery, and Dad said 
0. K.” 
(The End.) 


& 
He Came to Show 
the Way 


(Continued from page 17) 


her prayers were to be an- 
swered. 

According to the angel’s 
promise Elisabeth was given a 
son. Many friends and relatives 
came to the little home to cele- 


 brate the birth of the child and 


to help select a name for him. 
“The boy should be called 
_ after his father,” they 
said. 

“He shall be called John,” 
Elisabeth told them. 

“Why?” they asked. “None 
of your kindred have the name 
John.” 

They turned to Zacharias. 
“What do you want your son 
to be named?” 

The old priest wrote on the 
writing tablet, “His name is 
Joho.” 


Thanksgiving Puzzle 
By Marion Silk 


My first is in apple but not in 
tree; 

My second is in J but not in me; 

My third is in small but not in 
great; 

My fourth is in fig but not in 
date; 

My fifth is in water but not in 
Steam; 

My sixth is in ice but not in 
cream; 

My last is in much but not in 
plenty; 

And the whole of me landed in 
1620. 


So Guess 
By Blanche Klock 


Below are clues to eight 
words that begin with the let- 
ters SO. So go ahead and guess! 

1. Something we wash with. 

2. The word that means the 
opposite of hard. 


3. A word that means “to 
get dirty.” 

4. A man who fights for his 
country. 

5. The bottom of our feet. 

6. A vocal or instrumental 
selection performed alone. 

7. A wise man of Biblical 
times. 

8. Something that gathers in 
chimneys. 


Wood Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Here are the definitions of 
eight words that begin with the 
letters CR. How many of the 
words do you know? 

A thin, hard biscuit. 
A baby’s crib. 

Chalk pencil. 

A color. 

A ship. 

Cry of the frog. 
Fatty part of milk. 
A large wading bird. 


PMR 


(Answers to puzzles inside back cover) 


Immediately Zacharias’s 
mouth was opened, his tongue 
loosed, and he spoke to his 
friends. He praised God: 
“Blessed be the Lord, for He 
shall redeem His people.” 

Relatives and friends quickly 
spread the news of the child 
throughout all the hill country. 
Many asked, “What manner of 
man will this child be?” 

Tenderly the old father and 
mother cared for their son, and 


God blessed their efforts. The 
boy grew healthy and strong, 
with a mind turned to spiritual 
things. Zacharias believed with 
all his heart that great things 
would come to Israel through 
his son. He knew that the Lord 
had some special need of John. 
“You, my son,” the old man 
said, “shall give knowledge to 
the people and prepare the way 
for the coming of the Saviour.” 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Lorna Seaman (9 years) 
Sackville, N. B., Canada 
Oh, up in the sky 
Are the birds flying high, 
And I breathlessly hark 
When I hear the lark 


Singing gaily, ever gaily, in my 
ear. 
Do you hear? Do you hear? 


Oh, up in the sky 
I see a white cloud, 
And really I feel like singing aloud ; 
For the sky is so sunny, 
The world is so bright 
I feel like singing with all my 
might. 
£ 


The Woodpecker 
By Wendell Shaffer (9 years) 
Chester, Okla. 


The woodpecker has a red cap, 

And with his bill he goes tap, tap, 
tap. 

When = sees a bug in the bark 

He pecks till we hear him all over 
the park. 

But when he sees danger he sounds 
the drum roll, 

And when he does that he pecks 
a hole. 

Please don’t hurt the woodpecker, 
folks, 

Because he only likes to play jokes. 


My Dad 
By Richard Q. Sanford (8 years) 
Rocky River, Ohio 
My dad he works so hard, 
And yet he is not done; 
But still he does take time 
For me, and we have fun. 
He shoots my bows and arrows, 
And sometimes we play ball; 
I tell all the other boys, 
“My dad’s the best of all.” 


WEE WISDOM 
Now $2 a Year 


Because of the rise in pub- 
lishing costs WEE WISDOM 
has for many months been dis- 
tributed at a loss that has now 
become excessive. The new 

‘rate of $2 a year is made 
necessary if WEE WISDOM 
magazine is to be continued 
at its present literary and ar- 
tistic standard. 


Thanksgiving 
By Anne McKinnon (9 years) - 
Pidcock, Ga. 
Thank You, God, for morning 
light 
And things that make the day so 
bright. 
Thank You, God, for happiness, 
For pleasure and joy, cheer and 


liss. 


My Oak Tree 
By Carol Novis (9 years) 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
My oak tree stands so straight and 
tall, 
Spreading its branches over all— 
The birds above, 
The children beneath. 
The leaves upon it 
Know no better place to fall 
Than beneath the straight and tall 
Best-loved oak tree of them all. 


& 


I Believe 
By Peter Stowe (7 years) 
Verona, N. J. 
I believe in God above; 
I believe in children’s love. 


The Mayflower 
By Ruth Anne Nash (11 years) 
Simonsville, Vt. 


The Mayflower was a little ship, 
Yet it crossed the ocean blue; 

It brought people to America 
And for religious freedom too. 


The Mayflower was a little ship; 
It sailed into Cape Cod Bay 

And arrived here in America 
On a cold December day. 


And so the little Mayflower, 
With passengers and crew, 
Brought to Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, ; 
A colony that grew. 


Autumn Leaves © 
By Barbara Anne Scott (11 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


Autumn leaves are falling, 
Red, green, and brown. 

Look at them a-falling 
Down, down, down! 


The ground is almost covered 
With leaves both yellow and red, 

And soon Old Man Winter 
Will put them all to bed. 


Now the ground is covered 
With a blanket of pure white, 


And all the leaves have vanished . 


Far away from sight. 
£ 

Air Mail 

By Mona Kay Gardner (11 years) 
Bennet, Nebr. 
Every night when the clock strikes 
eight, 

And the stars are out, and it’s vety 


late. 
And the moon is dim in the western 


sky, 
I watch to see the mail go by. 
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The Pilgrims 
By Joyce Tibbals (10 years) 
Cherry Lake, Fla. 
The pilgrims left England 
Because they loved God; 
They went to Holland : 
And then to Cape Cod. 


They made friends with the Indians 
And settled right down 

And worshiped their God 
Within the small town. 


They gathered together 
Both white men and red 
And gave thanks to almighty God 
For their daily bread. 


L 


Prayer of Autumn 
By Eunice Hodges (11 years) 
Portland, Tenn. 


We thank Thee, God, that autumn 
is here; 

We thank Thee for the best time 
of the year. 

We thank Thee for the goldenrod, 

Which is blossoming round the 

new-broken sod. 

We thank Thee, God, for all the 
things 

That the dear and good old au- 
tumn brings. 


The Rain 

By Penelope Jane Otton 
(10 years) 

Sudbury, Ont., Canada 
Raing rain, rain, 
Tappig ‘on the windowpane, 
Making puddles here and there, 
Making puddles everywhere. 


Little boys are sailing boats; 
They have on their rubber coats. 
Sister sits in a cozy nook 

Reading an interesting book. 


The Hill 
By Shirley Halstead (12 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 
I like our green vall 
river; but still 
ways keep wondering 
What's. over the hill. 
Some day when I’m bigger 
I'll go there to see; 
And then I'll know : 
_ What has long puzzled me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it. Write ; 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it. Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City. 6, Mo. 

Who can -have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Two Little Kittens 
By Patricia Ann Sallee (9 years) 
Luray, Kans. 


Two little kittens went for a walk; 

One could whistle, and the other 
could talk. 

One went around a-whistling a 
tune; 

The other was talking’ about the 
moon. 

One was whistling “Turkey in the 
Straw’”’; 

The other was laughing ha, ha, ha! 


By Susan Rundell (6-years) 
South Dayton; N. Y. 

I waded in a puddle 

Till my feet were caked with 

mud; 


And when I tried to walk 
I sounded thud, thud, thud! 


The Twinkling Star 
By Virginia Ruth Hedge 
(10 years) 
Atherton, Calif. 


Last night I gazed at a twinkling 
star 

And said to myself, “How small 
you are!” 


The moon was so bright that I 
could see 

A shadow beneath the sycamore 
tree. 


As I looked into the bright-blue 


sky 
I realized how much I'd like to 
try 


To climb up so far 
That I could get a star; 


And then I'd bring it back to 
earth 
And see how much it’s really 
worth! 
& 


Our Clean Playhouse 


By Mary Huston Armstrong 
(5 years) 
Columbia, Tenn. 


We have the cutest little playhouse 
Down in the corner of the yard; 

To make it clean and shin 
Adeline and I work hard. 


The Cooky Jar 


By Jane Rosenberg (12 years) 
Paducah, Ky. 


Who took the cookies? 
Was it Bill or Sue? 
Who took the cookies? 
Now could it be you? 


It wasn’t a man, 
It wasn’t a mouse; 

It must have been someone 
Right in this house. 


The reason I know 
Is that the cooky jar’s bare, 
And there is a small footprint 
On the seat of the chair. 


Jonathan Joe, 
_It must have been you; 
For the footprint is just 
The size of your shoe! 


November 
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THIS 1S 


JANET 


(14 years) 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit 


Designed by Mary Jane Westrum _ 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaft 


your paper doll for this page. Each doll 


must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 21) 


Shakespeare. 

In 1904, on the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the pub- 
lication of ‘Don Quixote,” 
Spain issued a series of com- 
memorative stamps portraying 
incidents related in the famous 
book. These stamps are very 
amusing, but not many collec- 
tors own them, as they are 
scarce and quite expensive. 


He Came to Show 
the Way 


(Continued from page 31) 


When John was a very young 
man he left home and went out 
into the desert, where he could 
be alone with God. Away from 
the Temple, the priests, and the 
old forms of worship, he could 
better hear God’s voice and 
know what it was that God 
wished him to do. 

After a time men returning 
from the desert told strange 
things about John and _ his 
preaching. They said he cried in 
a loud voice: “The Saviour is 
coming soon. Repent of your 
sins; make ready for the com- 
ing of the Saviour.” John’s mes- 
sage was new. Many believed 
his words and a new influence 
for good came into their life. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Thanksgiving Puzzle 
Pilgrim. 
So Guess 

1. Soap. 2. Soft. 3. Soil. 4. 


Soldier. 5. Soles. 6. Solo. 7. Solo- 
mon 8. Soot. 


_ Wood Puzzle 
1. Cracker. 2. Cradle. 3. Crayon. 
4. Crimson. 5. Cruiser. 6. Croak. 
7. Cream. 8. Crane. 


The 

That Ask 
PROTECTING 

i PRESENCE 


Special Gift Remembrances for 
Friends—Unity Greeting Booklets 


Unity School of Christianity, publishers of WEE WISDOM, 
also publishes a number of attractive gift booklets which 
many persons like to send to friends at Christmas time 
and on other occasions throughout the year. Unity greet- 
ing booklets contain poems, stories, articles, or medita- 
tions; always the “greeting” is helpful and uplifting. 


The booklets selected as especially appropriate for 


Christmas giving are 


To Them That Ask ¢ The Christmas Spirit ¢ First Things 
First © The Gift Imperishable @ God Is Blessing You 
Now ® Holy Bread ® Life Is Consciousness ® The Mental 
Equivalent ® The Protecting Presence ® Prayer of Prayers 
Recipes for Living ® Song of Life 


Unity greeting booklets are about the size of a post card 
and with them come decorated mailing envelopes that 
can be mailed for one cent postage. By ordering now, you 
assure yourself of having your booklets in time for mailing 
to your friends. 


Booklets are 10c each; 12 for $1 
(We do not address booklets individually to your friends.) 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6. MO. 
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Round the World 
with Wse Wisdom | 7 


Do you know that if you were to take a trip around the world you would find Wee Wisdom boys 
and girls in almost any country you should visit? These letters are selected from many that Wee 
Wisdom readers send us from other lands: 


A reader from Ceylon, India, From Kent, England: A reader from New Britain, 
“We English children like ©#4d@, writes: 

“I took one of my Wee Wee Wisdom very much. “I think Wee Wisdom isa 
Wisdom magazines to school. Thank you for the nice stories, lovely magazine. I enjoy the 
First one girl wanted to see it; poems, and cutouts.” stories very much and I like the 
then a lot of girls collected and cutouts too. I took some of the 


were demanding to see it. They 
asked for more copies, which I 
took to them. The teachers be- 
came interested too. Wee Wis- 
dom enchants not only children 
but grownups as well.” 


magazines to Sunday school. 
The teacher likes The Prayer of 
Faith and wants the class to 
memorize it.” 


From Tientsin, China: 


“My brother and I just re- 
ceived the first copy of Wee 
Wisdom in four years. From 
what we read in it we feel very 
’ close to America. If your maga- 
zine does this to all people, the 
whole world will be a great 
family.” 


Yes, Wee Wisdom has friends all around the world and is still making more of them. You caf 
make a friend for Wee Wisdom too just by sending it to someone you know. Wee Wisdom is only 


917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Stu: | 
NS | 
| 
$2.a year. 


